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Christ’s  Contemporaries,  The  Mes¬ 
sianic  Views  of,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  26 1 ; 
biblical  studies  favorable  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  261  ;  Messianic 
hopes  entertained  by  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  263  ;  diversity 
between  the  orlhodox  theolc^y  of 
the  Jews  and  that  of  Christ  and 
the  prophets,  265  ;  necessity  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  Jewish  literature  of 
those  days,  265 ;  few  reliable  re¬ 
sults  to  be  thus  gained  from  the 
T.trgum,  Talmud,  and  Midrash, 
267  ;  the  philosophical  and  apoc¬ 
alyptic  literature  of  pre-Christian 
Judaism,  269;  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  Sibylline  books  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  273 ;  Book  of  Enoch,  276  ; 
Book  of  Parables,  278 ;  the  so- 


called  “  Psalms  of  Solomon,”  280 ; 
Apocrypha,or  A8censioMosis,283 ; 
other  apocalyptic  writings,  284. 

Christianity,  Essential,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Weddell,  24 ;  salva¬ 
tion  not  necessarily  profession, 

24  ;  the  foes  of  Christianity  of  its 
own  household,  25 ;  recent  reli¬ 
gious  dissent  in  three  forms,  27 ; 
Christianity  without  creed,  27;  the 
]K)sition  of  extreme  antagonism, 

27 ;  a  modified  hostility  to  the 
traditional  Bible,  28  ;  Christianity 
without  the  church,  32  ;  churches  • 
that  disallow  the  proper  churchly 
idea,  33 ;  Christianity  without 
Christ,  37  ;  phases  of  this  position, 
various,  37 ;  the  defects  of  such  a 
view  of  Christ,  42. 

Christian  Doctrine  and  Life,  article 
on,  b)r  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  433; 
Christianity  formerly  treated  of 
as  dependent  on  doctrine,  433 ; 
demantl  for  Christianity  rather 
than  for  the  doctrine  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  434 ;  the  relation  of  a  doc¬ 
trinal  mode  of  teaching  Christi¬ 
anity  to  the  Christian  life,  436 ; 
Christian  life,  the  condition  of 
Christian  doctrine, 43 7  ;  an  esca|ie 
from  doctrine,  impossible, 438 ;  doc¬ 
trine  meets  a  natural  craving  of 
the  intellect,  439;  doctrine  a  means 
of  heightening  Christian  certitude, 
440 ;  ot  more  complete  possession 
of  the  objects  of  faith,  441  ; 
doctrine  makes  a  man  more  self- 
reliant,  442  ;  doctrine  makes  us 
free,  443  ;  doctrine  aids  in  secur¬ 
ing  consistency  of  character,  444 ; 
the  relation  of  doetrinc  to  the 
church, 445;  unity, continuity,  and 
power  of  a  church  secured  ’oy 
doctrine,  446. 

Church  History  as  a  Science,  a 
Theological  Discipline,  and  a 
Mode  of  the  Gospel,  article  on. 
by  Professor  John  De  Witt,  95; 
Church  history  as  a  science,  ' 
96  ;  history  a  narrative  of  those 
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events  only  of  wliioli  man  is  n 
cause,  9G;  history  as  a  narrative  of 
man’s  self-determined  aetivity,98 ; 
history  of  voluntary  causation,  99 ; 
the  mind  not  forced  to  move  he- 
yoml  itself  in  the  search  after  vol¬ 
untary  causation,  100;  in  history 
the  narrative  must  nutve  from 
cause  to  (‘fleet,  101;  dill'enmce 
between  bioffrapliy  and  history, 
102;  voluntary  cause  theor^'auiz- 
iii”;  idea  of  human  history,  103; 
the  human  will  conditioiu'd  as  a 
cause  by  its  material  environment, 
104;  the  prol)l«*m  of  luslory  to 
find  a  unify  uuderlyin*^  variety, 
105;  the  unifying  law  of  history 
to  be  sought  lu  the  conditions  of 
activity,  lOG  ;  the  unity  of  the  race 
of  man  an  orjjanic  unity,  107;  free- 
dom,self-determinat  ion,  peculiar  to 
humanity,  1 08;  the  moral  (|uality  of 
the  historie  movement,  108 ;  the 
choice  determininjj  the  moral 
(juality  of  the  historic  movement 
has  alreaily  been  made,  110; 
the  prace  of  (lod  the  last  and 
rulin*;  element  in  formulatiu;; 
the  law  of  hum.an  history,  112; 
church  history  as  a  discipline,  115; 
science  and  art  the  two  ^^reat 
divisions  c»f  a  theolo<iical  course, 
115;  history  both  scientific  and 
artistic,  IIG;  influence  .of  history 
on  the  student,  IIG;  influence  of 
history  jus  rejrards  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  118  ;  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  history  to  the  theolo;jical 
course  re;;arded  as  ji  unit,  121  ; 
church  history  Jis  jv  mode  of  the 
«;cspcl,l  2G  ;  Christianity  may  exist 
in  many  difl'erent  liter.iry  forms, 
126;  church  history  the  gospel 
itself,  127;  history,  a  proper  sul>- 
ject  of  pulpit  discourse,  128;  his¬ 
tory  not  to  be  a  substitute  lor  school 
divinity,  129. 

Clark’s,  Edson  L.,  Fundamental 
Questions,  noticed,  207. 

Cobbe’s,  Frances  Power,  Darwinism 
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Butler,  478;  anecdote  of  John 
Quincy  Adam8,478;  what  is  meant 
by  keeping  a  common-place  book, 


479  ;  the  mode  of  keeping  such  a 
b(X)k  learned  by  experience,  480; 
reasons  for  keeping  such  Ji  book, 
481  ;  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
many  emiueut  scholars,  481 ;  the 
practice  recommended  by  the 
ripest  schohu's,  482;  note  should 
be  kept  of  mental  Jidvancement, 
483;  it  aids  the  memory  to  keep 
such  a  lxK)k,  483  ;  it  renders  one’s 
knowledge  exact,  484 ;  it  heightens 
mental  activity,  485;  it  becomes 
a  fault-book  tor  self- correct  ion, 
48G  ;  it  serves  to  make  one  orig¬ 
inal,  487 ;  it  crcjites  a  trcjusiire- 
hoiise  of  illustrations,  489;  acoui- 
mon-phice  book,  sometimes  unex¬ 
pectedly  useful,  491 ;  a  striking 
specimen,  491  ;  one  thus  preserves 
what  is  very  useful  though  thought 
to  be  of  little  worth,  494  ;  illustra¬ 
tion,  495;  the  practice  makes  one 
careful  and  attentive  at  all  times, 
49G;  one’s  list  of  to  >ics  enlarges 
naturally,  497  ;  one  enabled  to  re¬ 
call  readily  what  one  hivs  learned, 
498;  jiromptness  is  |K>wer,  500; 
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Deuteronomy,  Unity  and  (lenuine- 
iiess  of,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Edwin 
C.  Bissell,  G25;  recent  archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries  in  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  G25  ;  Old  Testament  criti¬ 
cism,  much  of  it  of  little  worth, 
G2G  ;  this  true  especially  in  regard 
to  Deuteronomy,  G2G ;  little  har¬ 
mony  among  modern  scholars, 
629  ;  a  satisfactory  theory  jiossi- 
ble,  G29 ;  the  literary  and  materiid 
unity  of  Deuteronomy  can  bo 
maintained,  629  ;  the  first  address 
to  the  Israelites,  630;  the  second 
and  third,  631  ;  unity  in  language 
and  style,  632;  testimony  of  mas¬ 
ters  in  biblical  criticism,  632 ; 
Moses  resjKinsiblc  for  its  subsUince 
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arnl  literary  form,  C34  ;  tlic  extra¬ 
ordinary  form  in  which  almost  the 
whole  book  appears,  G31 ;  it  may 
not  1)0  that  it  is  actually  the  auto- 
gr.iph  of  Moses,  G3G  ;  indubitable 
marks  of  the  later  origin  claimed 
to  exist,  G3S  ;  the  book  has  scraps 
of  siiiiphanentary  matter,  G38 ; 
this  supplementary  matter  not  of 
one  character,  G3!) ;  cxamf)les,G42 ; 
it  is  claimed  that  the  writer  of 
Deuteronomy  impersonates  Moses 
in  the  use  of  the  worils  ‘•beyond 
fJonlan,”  G43  ;  direct  adtlress 
dropped  in  x.  G,  7,  G4  I  ;  the  so- 
called  blessinjT  of  Moses,  G4  j  ; 
emphasis  laid  on  the  |)lare  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  Israel,  G47  ;  Jerusalem, 
nowhere  hinted  at,  G 11) ;  the  fresli- 
ness  of  its  E  ryptian  reminiscences, 
and  alisenee  of  all  relerence  to  the 
Assyrian  powers,  G.aO ;  the  peruliar 
8{)irit  and  moral  features  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  C5l;  eh.ar.acteristies  of 
rioses,  G55;  Moses  1  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  history  behind  him,  GoG. 
e  Witt,  IVof.  John,  article  by,  95. 
ialectic  Method  of  Jesus,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Richard  Montaj^ue, 
549;  Christ’s  wonderl’ul  skill  in 
mectinj:;  men,  519  ;  he  did  not  use 
any  conscious  logical  art,  550 ; 
manner  in  which  he  met  objections, 
551  ;  aim  of  Christ’s  elenchus  that 
of  moral  search,  55 ’2 ;  c.ase  of  Nieo- 
demus  and  the  woman  at  the  well, 
654  ;  conversation  with  the  scribes 
who  (piestioned  his  authority,  555; 
he  directed  his  elenchus  towards 
the  inward  spirit  of  his  interloc¬ 
utors,  65G ;  answered  his  op[)0- 
nents  froju  their  own  point  of 
view,  557  ;  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan  an  illustration,  558 ; 
his  answer  to  Simon  in  regard  to 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  559  ; 
his  dialectic  often  directed  to  the 
he.arer’s  admissions  tacit  or  ex- 
])ressed,  559  ;  the  argument  ex 
concessu,  a  frecpient  weapon  of 
Jesus,  5G0 ;  adapted  himself  to  the 
peculiarities  of  those  with  Avhom 
he  dealt,  5G1  ;  illustrated  in  the 
account  of  the  disciples  plucking 
cars  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  5G‘2; 
in  regard  to  tlio  question  of  its 
VoL.  XLI.  No.  164. 


being  right  to  heal  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  6G3 ;  his  reply  to  the  Phar¬ 
isees  who  charged  him  witli  cast¬ 
ing  out  devils  tlirough  Beelzebub, 
5G4 ;  he  appealed  with  absolute 
confidence  to  the  moral  intuitions 
of  man,  5G5 ;  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  prodigal  f'on,5G7 ;  the  tone 
of  authority  with  which  Jesus  use<l 
his  dialectical  resources,  5G8 ;  art  of 
spiritual  dialectics  to  be  cultivated 
by  all  religicus  workers,  570. 

Doctrinal  and  Ecclesiastical  Te.ach- 


ings.  Critical  Notes,  590. 


Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 


the  Messiah,  noticed,  829. 

English  Language,  Reforming  the, 
article  on,  7G1. 

English  Periodical  Literature,  no¬ 
ticed,  189,  403,  59G,  818. 

Eternity  as  Non-Duration,  Critical 
Notes,  58G. 


Evangelistic  Movements,  Recent,  in 
(Jreat  Britain  and  on  the  Conti¬ 


nent,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss,  349;  origin  cf  these 
morements,  .349  ;  the  religious 
condition  of  Engl.and,  350;  neg¬ 
lect  of  worship,  350 ;  drunkenness, 
351;  condition  of  France,  352; 
of  Germany,  853 ;  the  Jews  in 
Germany,  351;  incn'ase  of  the 
revolutionary  classes,  35G  ;  growth 
of  civilization,  not  an  adequate 
remedy,  357;  begitining  of  ev.an- 
gclistic  morementr:,  357  ;  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  358;  testimony  of 
ministers  as  to  the  work  of  Moody 
and  Sankey,  3G1  ;  evangtdistic 
movements  in  France,  3G3;  Mr. 
McAll,  3G4 ;  movements  in  Ger¬ 
many,  3G5;  separation  ofthc  theol¬ 
ogical  department  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  from  practic.al  religion,  3GG  ; 
exclusion  of  the  laity  Iroin  reli¬ 
gious  teaching,  .3G7 ;  dread  of 
Methodism  and  Pietism,  3G7. 

Exegetical  Notes,  Translation  of  the 
Aorist  Tense  in  the  Indicative 


Mood,  38G  ;  points  which  are  to  he 
devcloped,38G ;  diflerence  between 
the  English  perfect  and  the  Greek 
perfect,  387.  Dr.  Ladd  in  Alleged 
Discrepancies  and  Errors  in  the 
Bible,  889. 
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Fairchild,  Pres.  J.  H.,  articles  by, 
217,  573. 

Fisher's,  Prof,  (xcorf^  P.,  Grounds  of 
Tiicistic  and  Christian  Belief,  no¬ 
ticed,  202. 

Frencli  Periodical  Literature,  no¬ 
ticed,  405,  598,821. 

Finude’s,  James  Anthony,  M.  D., 
Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects, 
noticed,  215. 
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German  Periodical  Literature,  no¬ 
ticed,  190,  407,599,  824. 

German  University  Intelligence, 
Recent,  192,  410. 

Gladden’s  Things  New  and  Old, 
noticed,  022. 

Goodwin’s,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  Notes  on 
the  late  Revision  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Version,  noticed,  212. 

II. 

II.asting’s,IL  L.,  Guiding  Hand,  and 
Ebenezers,  noticed,  022. 

Hall’s,  Rev.  Newman,  Practical 
Meditations,  noticed.  021. 

Hare’s,  Augustus  J.  C.,  Walks  in 
London,  Cities  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Frances  Baroness  Bunsen,  Memo¬ 
rials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  noticed,  430. 

Harpers,  Wm.  R.,  Elements  of 
Hebrew,  noticed,  023. 

Harris’s,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Basis  of  Tiicism,  noticed,  417. 

Hebrew  Language,  The,  Study  of, 
among  Jews  and  Christians,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  B.  Pick,  450 ;  intro¬ 
duction,  the  Hebrew  language, 
450  ;  name  and  origin,  452;  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  language,  453 ;  char¬ 
acter  and  development  of  tlic  lan¬ 
guage,  454 ;  ofthe  written  Hebrew, 
457 ;  tradition  periods  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  45 7  ;  period  i.  the 
philological  study  of  the  Hebrew 
among  the  Jews  (900-1500),  459 ; 
from  Korcish  to  Kimchi  (900- 
1250),  459  ;  decay  of  grammatical 
research  among  the  Jews  (a.d. 
1250-1500),  47G. 

Heredity  and  Depravity,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Stuart  Phelps,  246 ;  cita¬ 
tions  from  creeds  on  the  subject, 
24G;  the  relation  of  heredity  to 
depravity,  217;  a  twofold  dcvel- 


I  opment  of  a  single  principle,  247 ; 
doctrine  of  an  inherited  soul,  248  ; 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  as  taught 
by  modern  psychology,  249 ;  well 
developed  principles  of  physical 
inheritance,  250 ;  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  soul  an  inheritance 
wholly  or  in  part,  251  ;  the 
soul’s  relation  to  the  body,  251  ; 
four  theories  in  regard  to  the 
embryology  of  the  soul,  251  ; 
the  theory  of  traducianism,  251; 
the  non-existence  of  the  soul,  251 ; 
the  soul  is  what  the  bodily  organ¬ 
ism  makes  it,  252;  that  tbe  soul 
has  its  own  independent  qualities, 
252  ;  conclusions  arrived  at  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  embryology  of  the 
soul,  253 ;  physical  heredity  in¬ 
volves  the  inheritance  of  certain 
original  qualities,  253  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  heredity  summed  up  in  si.x 
general  principles,  254  ;  the  theo¬ 
logical  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  255  ;  what  is  meant  by 
an  inherited  depravity  of  will, 
257;  an  inheritance  of  tlie  elements 
of  character,  258 ;  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  man,  259;  inherifeil  ten¬ 
dencies  to  virtue  anti  and  vice,2G0. 

Herzog’s  Cyclopedia  for  Protestant 
Th'iology  and  Church,  noticed, 
214. 

Holst,  Dr.  H.  Von,  article  by,  233. 

Homoousion,  article  on,  by  E.  K. 
Craven,  D.D.,  G48. 

Hurst’s,  John  F.,  LL.D.,  Biblio¬ 
theca  Theologica,  noticed,  214. 

Immortality  and  Science,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  James  T.  Bixby,  44  ;  the 
interest  attached  to  the  idea  of 
immort.ality,  44 ;  the  judgment  of 
the  high  court  of  science  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  men  after  ilcath, 
45;  immortality  neither  aflirmed 
nor  denied,  4G ;  evidence  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  47;  scien¬ 
tific  objections  to  the  soul’s  im¬ 
mortality,  50 ;  answer  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  objections,51;  unity  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  not  violated  by  the  immate¬ 
rial  nature  of  the  soul,  52 ;  ob¬ 
jection  drawn  from  the  acting  of 
spirit  on  matter,  53 ;  objected 
that  the  soul  cannot  bo  under- 
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Htood,  64 ;  intimations  from  sci¬ 
ence  of  a  future  existence,  65; 
progress  said  to  be  made  by  the 
race  and  not  by  individuals,  57; 
the  eternity  of  the  soul  suggested 
by  the  fundamental  elements  of 
nature,  68  ;  the  future  life  of  the 
soul  supfjeste*!  by  the  law  of  cor¬ 
relation,  G2 ;  in  nature  a  correla¬ 
tion  of  supply  to  every  innate 
demand,  64  ;  a  yearnin"  for  con¬ 
tinued  existence  in  man,  64;  man’s 
limitless  desires  and  possibilities, 65 
Inspiration  ;  —  with  Kemarks  on 
tlic  Theory  presented  in  Ladd’s 
Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  N. 
Doardman,  606  ;  the  ins,,iration 
of  the  IJi  hie  always  a  theme  of  the 
highest  interest,  506;  two  >iew3 
of  inspiralion,  506;  Prof.  Ladd’s 
theory  described,  508 ;  his  view 
of  the  faculties  by  which  moral 
truth  is  apprehendetl,  509  ;  his 
view  of  revelation,  610;  insists 
that  inspiration  is  bestowed  on 
the  church  as  a  whole,  and  is 
always  essentially  of  one  kind, 
612;  relation  of  revelation  to  in¬ 
spiration,  513  ;  the  n^^encies  en¬ 
gaged  in  revelation  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  513,  the  Bible  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  pro<luct  of 
the  church,  514;  his  theory  akin 
to  others  entertained  abroad, 
515;  not  an  unchristian  theory, 
517;  his  theory  makes  Bible  in- 
si)iration  a  matter  of  little  account, 
517;  his  definition  of  inspiration 
faulty,  519;  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  have  a  higher  and  some  a 
lower  degree  of  inspiration,  520 ; 
his  theory  destroys  the  unity  of 
the  Bible,  521  ;  his  position  that 
the  object  of  all  revelation  is 
God,  and  God  alone,  untenable, 
622;  on  Ladd’s  theory  no  need 
of  inspiration  for  understan<Hng 
most  of  God’s  revelation,  524; 
he  fails  to  show  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  which  he  claims  gives 
tlie  Bible  its  divine  character, 
525 ;  inspiration,  its  meaning,  526 ; 
consequences  involved  in  the 
question  whether  God  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Bible,  627 ;  views  ot 


Christ  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament,  628 ;  unques¬ 
tioned  authority  to  be  attached  to 
the  words  of  Christ  on  the  ground 
of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought, 
529 ;  he  appeals  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ns  if  from  God,  531  ;  as  if 
their  authority  lay  in  the  whole, 
532 ;  Christ’s  view  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  adopted  by  his  apos¬ 
tles.  535  ;  mistakes  in  the  use  of 
numbers  found  in  the  Bible,  537; 
the  evidence  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament  not  so 
direct  as  for  the  Old,  538  ;  specific 
promises  made  to  the  disciples, 
539 ;  the  kind  of  inspiration  en¬ 
joyed  V)y  the  apostles,  641 ;  is  all 
Christian  teaching  inspired  ?  543  j 
reasons  for  believing  that  we  have 
an  inspired  record  of  the  inspired 
material  of  the  apostolic  teacliing, 
544 ;  the  size  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  an  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin,  and  also  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  545 ;  different,  views  of 
inspiration  the  result  of  different 
tendencies  of  thought,  546. 

Janet’s,  Paul,  Theory  of  Morals, 
noticed,  606. 

Janet’s,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Ethics  Vindicated,  noticed, 
428. 

Jesus,  Dialectic  Method  of,  article 
on,  549. 

K. 

Kelloig,  Prof.  S.  II.,  article  by,  132. 

Kinne’s,  Samuel,  Harmony  of  the 
Bible  with  Science,  noticed,  211. 

Kostlin’s,  Julius,  Life  of  Luther, 
noticed,  618. 

L. 

Ladd’s,  Prof.  George  T.,  Doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scriptures,  noticed,  197 ; 
On  Alleged  Discrepancies  and 
Errors  in  the  Bible,  noticed,  389. 

Lanier’s,  Sidney,  English  Novel  and 
the  Principle  of  its  Development, 
noticed,  216. 

Literature,  Current  Periotlical, 
noticed,  185,  399,  594,  817. 

Little’s,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Biblical  Lights 
and  Side-Lights,  noticed,  623. 

Lorimer’s,  Rev.  George  C.,  Isms 
Old  and  New,  noticed,  432. 
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I..ove’8,  William  De  Loss,  Christ 
Preachiii};  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison, 
noticed,  G20. 

Liitln  r  and  his  Works,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Jiidson  Smith,  158;  suit- 
ablfiicss  of  the  late  celebration  of 
the  fourth  centennial  of  the  llefor- 
ination,  158  ;  the  name  of  Luther 
foremost  in  the  Ucforination,  159; 
his  life  divided  into  three  pcriotls, 
ICO;  the  great  evil  in  the  church 
which  he  attacked,  163;  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  he  aimed  to  bring 
about  religious,  1G3;  the  state  of 
the  church  at  this  period,  1G4  ; 
Luther’s  ninety-five  theses,  1G7  ; 
the  Leipsie  disputation,  1G8  ; 
Luther’s  excommunication,  1G9; 
the  matter  taken  up  by  the  Km- 
peror,  1G9;  Diet  of  Worms,  1G9; 
the  most  active  part  of  Luther’s 
life  (151  7-1525),  171  ;  his  political 
action,  172;  striking  contrasts  in 
his  personal  fortunes,  173;  the 
gradualness  of  his  enlightenment, 
1 74  ;  his  snpt'rior  powers  of  mind 
sometimes  lost  sight  of,  175;  his 
mental  originality  and  energy, 
178;  bis  deficiencies,  17G;  his 
strong*animosities,  1  77  ;  his  work 
critical  and  constructive,  178  ;  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  179;  his 
treatmentof  inspiration  and  of  the 
canon,  180;  asserts  the  equality 
of  all  believers,  181 ;  his  views  as 
to  the  authority  of  consciencc.182; 
many-sidedness  of  his  mind,  183. 

Lvon,  Prof.  D.  G.,  article  by, 
’3G7. 

Lyon’s,  Prof.  D.  G.,  Keilschrifttexte 
Sar'jons,  Konigs  von  As.syrlen, 
noticed,  425. 

M. 

Manniiig’s,  J.  M.,  D.D.,  Not  of  Man 
but  of  (iod,  noticed,  207. 

Matthew’s  Gospel,  Translated  out 
of  the  Greek,  Fonetie  edition, 
noticed,  G19. 

Maurice  in  American  Theology, 
Critical  Notes,  586. 

Maybaum’s,  Dr.  Sieginund,  Die  En- 
twickelung  ties  Israelitischen  Pro- 
phctenthuins,  noticed,  422. 

McCosli’s,  Pres.  James,  Certitude, 
Providence,  and  Prayer,  noticed, 
G21. 


Mead’s,  Mrs.  Hiram,  Responsive 
Readings  for  Public  and  Social 
Worship,  noticed,  430. 

Meyer’s,  Heinrich  A.,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans,  noticed,  G 19. 

Mombert’s,  J.  1.,  D.D.,  Handbook  of 
the  English  Versions  of  the  Bible, 
noticed,  424. 

Mont.ague,  Rev.  R.,  article  by,  549. 

Morris’s,  George  S.,  Kant’s  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  noticed,  611. 

Mozloy,  Canon,  The  Theology  of, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  285  ;  the  principal  facts 
of  Mozloy’s  life,  285  ,  his  views  as 
to  the  being  of  a  God,  287;  as 
related  to  those  of  Clarke,  288 ;  to 
those  of  Kant,  289;  predestination, 
290;  miracle.®,  293 ;  their  necessity, 
293 ;  their  credibility,  295 ;  the 
force  of  testimony  in  favor  of  mira¬ 
cles,  298;  miracles  the  result  of 
laws  unknown  to  us,  298 ;  false 
miraculous  pretensions  resulting 
from  this  practical  influence,  300 ; 
the  different  kinds  of  evidence  for 
the  two  classes  of  miracles,  the  use¬ 
ful  and  thase  not  so,  301  ;  the 
atonement,  303  ;  effects  of  the 
atonement,  304 :  regeneration  and 
baptism,  305;  eschatology,  308. 

Muller,  Prof.  Max.  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  article 
by  Prof.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  132;  in-, 
terest  attaching  to  Prof.  Muller’s 
lectures,  132;  general  character 
of  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
religion,  133  ;  three  classes  of  tbe 
objects  of  sense-perception,  135; 
development  of  the  idea  of  God 
among  Aryan  peoples,  136  ;  Prof. 
Muller’s  summation  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  137  ;  his  definition  of  relig¬ 
ion  objected  to,  138;  bis  ilefini- 
tion  of  the  infinite  unsatisfactory, 
140;  his  idea  that  all  religious 
knowledge  comes  through  the 
senses  unsound,  141 ;  the  mode 
in  which  the  idea  of  God  as  a 
moral  ruler  could  come  in  through 
the  senses,  145;  the  idea  of  a 
moral  law  could  not  thus  come  in ; 
nor  that  of  sin  and  guilt,  146  ;  his 
theory  as  grounded  on  the  history 
of  religious  thought  in  India,  147 ; 
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liis  historical  arj^ment  docs  not 
prove  his  assertion  as  to  the  origin 
of  religion  among  the  Aryans, 
148;  the  progress  of  religious 
thought  in  India  did  not  lead  up 
to  faith  in  God  as  the  Father  of 
all,  102;  the  tendency  of  Muller’s 
whole  argument  to  make  out  Pan¬ 
theism  to  be  the  highest  form  of 
thought  as  to  God,  1 54 ;  the  per¬ 
sonal  beliefs  of  Prof.  Muller,  1 56. 
N. 

Niagara  Gorge  as  a  Chronometer, 
Tlio,  article  on,  by  Prof.  G.  Fred¬ 
eric  Wright,  .369;  importance  of 
the  subject,  369 ;  situation  of  the 
gorge,  369;  discovery  of  the  pre- 
glacial  channel,  371;  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  groat  lakes  not  passing 
through  it,  371;  the  pre-glacial 
outlet  from  Lake  Erie  at  a  level 
far  below  the  upper  portion  of 
Niagara  River,  372;  the  portion 
of  the  gorge  below  the  whirlpool 
formed  since  the  gl.acial  period, 
373  t  the  banks  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  extend  far  beyond  the  whirl- 
])Ool,  373;  shells  found  north  of 
tlie  whirlpool  the  same  as  those 
now  found  above  the  falls,  374; 
possibility  of  fin<ling  the  number 
of  years  required  to  do  the  work 
done  by  the  Niagara  River  since 
the  glacial  |Mirio<l,  374. 

Nicene  Doctrine  of  the  Ilomoousion, 
The,  article  on,  by  E.  R.  Craven, 
D.l).,  698;  statement  of  the  proli- 
lem  before  the  Nicene  Council, 
698 ;  numerical  oneness  meant  in 
this  statement,  699 ;  opinions  as  to 
this  of  Dr.  C.  Hodge  and  Bishop 
Bull,  700;  doctrine  of  Athanasius 
on  the  subject,  702;  singularity  of 
the  terms  used  by  Athanasius  to 
set  forth  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
703  ;  apparent  force  of  such  terms 
as  “  inseparable,  indivisible,”  704 ; 
the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  that 
the  substance  of  the  Son  is  begot¬ 
ten  from  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  704 ;  the  opponents  of  the 
Nieene  Creed  divided  into  two 
classes,  704 ;  citations  from  Atha¬ 
nasius  proving  that  he  did  not 
regard  homoousion  as  denoting 
numerical  oneness,  705;  citations 


from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
707  ;  passages  allied  with  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  Nicene  Creed  that 
the  Son  is  begotten  from  the 
Father,  715  ;  passages  which  speak 
of  the  substance  of  the  Sonin  con¬ 
nection  with  the  substance  of  the 
F.ather,  718;  passages  teaching 
the  Son  to  be  like  in  substance  to 
the  Father,  721 ;  passages  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father, 
723;  important  facts  proved  by 
them,  721 ;  the  council  at  Isauria 
cited,  726;  objections  to  the  term 
homoousion  stated  and  answered 
by  Athanasius,  728 ;  Athan.usius 
objected  to  the  term  homoousion 
fts  indicating  specific  oneness, 
730;  the  term  homoousion  as  im-. 
plying  division  in  the  substance 
of  the  Father,  731 ;  citation  in 
reference  to  an  attack  by  the 
Arians  on  the  basis  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  expressions,  737 ;  objection 
to  the  Nicene  doctrine  that  it  im¬ 
plied  a  plurality  of  gods,  739 ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  Monarchy,  739; 
expressions  in  the  citations  from 
Athanasius  apparently  consistent 
with  the  numerical  oneness  of  the 
divine  substance,  742  ;  quotations 
of  Dr.  Shedd  compared  with  the 
Oxford  translation,  743 ;  cita- 
I  tion  from  Neander,  746  ;  the 
Nicene  Council  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  numerical  oneness  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hodge,  749 ;  in  its  wider 
sense  homoousion  does  not  differ 
from  homoiousion,  750;  the  Coun¬ 
cil  declares  that  the  Son  was  eter¬ 
nal,  not  created,  751  ;  if  homo¬ 
ousion  signifies  specific  sameness 
then  the  Nicene  crce<l  teaches 
Tritheism,  753;  inadequate  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  great  mystery,  7  54 ; 
illustration  of  stream  from  foun¬ 
tain,  used  by  Athanasius,  756 ; 
all  the  citations  from  Athanasius 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  specific 
oneness,  759. 

O. 

Oehler’s  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  620. 

Old  Testament,  The  Inspiration  of, 
article  on,  by  J.  P.  Warren,  D.D., 
310;  the  Old  Testament  the  word 
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of  God,  3ll  ;  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  Ixxjks  not  said  to  he  iii- 
spired,  312;  the  Old  Testament 
God’s  book,  314  ;  received  as  such 
by  the  ancient  church,  315;  the 
prophetic  books,  317;  the  (Icvo- 
tional  books,  318;  the  Hebrew 
Classics,  320;  the  historical  books, 
321 ;  the  unity  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  321  ;  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  hooks  under  the 
guidance  of  God’s  Spirit,  322 ; 
how  to  distinguish  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  322;  the 
word  of  God  not  made  the  subject 
of  every  man’s  caprice,  325 ;  the 
Bible  an  inspired  book,  325. 

P. 

Peabody’s,  Andrew  P.,  D.D.,  Cicero 
de  Olficiis,  noticed,  431. 

Pentateuch  Criticism,  Sketches  of, 
article  by  Prof.  Samuel  I.  Curtiss, 
1 ;  introductory  remarks,  1 ;  fore- 
shadowings  ofacriticaltendency,2; 
first  period  in  the  history  of  Pen¬ 
tateuch  criticism  (IG50-1800),  11 ; 
destructive  critics,  Hobbs,  12; 
Peyrerc,  the  second  critic,  14; 
his  theory  of  inspiration,  IG;  Spi¬ 
noza,  17;  his  metho{l  of  treating 
Scripture,  19;  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  those  who  deny 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  23.  Constructive  critics, 
GCO;  Simon  (1G38-1712),  GGl ; 
sketch  of  his  life,  GGl ;  he  held 
that  the  truths  in  the  Bible  are 
infallible  and  of  divine  authority, 
GG5 ;  held  tliat  Moses  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  GG7 ;  his  theory  in  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  G69  ;  his  theory  as  con¬ 
servative  as  that  of  the  more 
orthodox  German  critics,  G  72 ;  Le 
Clerc  (1657-173G),  G72 ;  utterly 
rejects  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  074;  his  answer 
to  the  objection  that  Christ  and 
the  apostles  cite  the  Pentateuch 
as  from  Moses,  C75;  Ezra  not 
the  author,  G7G;  an  Israelitish 
priest  during  the  captivity  its  au¬ 
thor,  676  ;  Astruc  p684-1766), 
677;  his  life,  677;  his  position  in 
reference  to  preceding  critics, 


G78 ;  maintains  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship,  C80 ;  tables  of  tlie  different 
memoirs,  G81 ;  the  language  in 
which  these  memoirs  were  written, 
688  ;  his  statement  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  theory,  G89. 
Pentateuch,  Proposed  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Edwin  C.  Bissell,  67 ;  Deuteron¬ 
omy  and  the  related  codes,  67 ; 
destruction  of  idols  and  heathen 
shrines  in  Canaan,  67 ;  the  worship 
of  Moloch.  68;  an  example  in 
Leviticus  of  the  repetition  of  a  law 
in  an  enlarged  form,  G9 ;  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Canaanitish  cities,  70;  for¬ 
bidden  mourning  customs,  71  ; 
food  as  clean  and  unclean,  71 ; 
animals  eaten  to  be  properly 
slaughtered,  73 ;  the  sabbatic  year, 
75 ;  release  of  Hebrew  servants, 
76;  in  Leviticus  the  Hebrew  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  treated  as  a  slave, 
77 ;  animal  sacrifices  to  be  fiiult- 
Icss,  78 ;  oppression  of  the  poor 
and  strangers,  79 ;  number  of 
witnesses  in  capital  cases,  80; 
magical  arts  and  divination,  80; 
cities  of  refuge,  81 ;  bearing  flilse 
witness,  83  ;  rights  of  inheritance, 
84  ;  the  property  of  a  brother  Is¬ 
raelite,  85 ;  kindness  to  animals, 
85;  mixing  diverse  things,  86; 
fringes  on  the  garment,  86  ;  sins 
against  chastity,  87;  cleanliness 
in  camp,  88 ;  prostitution,  88 ; 
usury,  89;  vows,  90;  pledges,  91; 
man-stealing,  91  ;  leprosy,  91  ; 
gleaning,  92;  just  weights  and 
measures,  93 ;  related  passages  in 
the  Pentateuchal  codes,  94. 
Personality,  The  Divine,  article  on, 
by  President  James  H.  Fairchild, 
217;  the  distinctness  of  God’s  per¬ 
sonality  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible, 
217;  Its  correspondence  to  the 
wants  of  our  souls,  218;  no  law 
or  force  or  substance  gives  the 
mind  a  resting-place,  219;  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  pereonality 
commends  itself  to  our  heart,  220; 
and  proved  by  its  correspondence 
to  our  hearts,  223 ;  his  personality 
fruitful  of  results,  223  ;  the  mys- 
^  teries  of  his  being  as  related  to 
I  his  personality,  224 ;  his  goodness, 
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independencp,  and  sovereignty,  to  progress  in  theolojry,  582;  pro"- 

224;  his  works  and  revelation  of  ress  in  theology  to  be  well-balanced 

himself.  225  ;  the  incarnsition  and  and  symmetrical,  583;  the  faith 

the  divine  government,  22G ;  the  of  the  church  not  endangered  by 

will  of  God  the  foundation  of  our  p.'Ogressive  views,  585. 
duty,  228  ;  the  sanctions  of  God’s  Prophets  of  Israel,  The,  and  their 
law,  229 ;  the  significance  of  for-  Place  in  History  to  the  Close  of 
giveness,  230;  the  duties  of  re- |  the  Eighth  Century  B.C. ;  Eight 
ligion,  231;  worship,  231;  the  Lectures  bjr  W.  Robertson  Smith, 

morality  of  religion  identical  with  LL.D.,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Israel 

that  of  philosophy,  232.  E.  Dwinell,  327  ;  character  of  the 

Phelps,  Prof.  Stuart,  article  by,  246.  work,  327  ;  Prof.  Smith  him- 

Phclps’s,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Beyond  self  makes  the  materials  of  histor}’, 

the  Gates,  noticed,  622.  330;  theory  in  relation  to  the 

Pick,  Rev.  P.,  article  by,  450.  I  gradualness  in  which  the  idea  of 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  by,  800.  God  comes  into  the  Avorld,  330 ; 
Predicative  Participles  with  Verbs  the  worship  of  God  must  begin  in 

in  the  Aorist,  article  on,  by  Prof.  simplicity,  and  become  more  and 

"Win.  G.  Ballantine,  787  ;  rules  more  complicated,  331 ;  that  there 

for  the  use  of  predicative  parti-  should  be  no  priestly  legislation, 

ciples  when  the  leading  verb  is  in  331 ;  God  occupied  with  the  train- 

the  aorist,  78  7;  examination  of  pas-  ing  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 

sagcsrclatively  to  these  rules,  788;  and  not  of  individuals,  332;  the 

the  aorist  participle  never  used  righteousness  of  God  as  first  re- 

with  a  leading  verb  in  the  aorist  to  vealed  must  be  admlnistrativc,333; 

assert  an  act  numerically  distinct,  the  Levitical  ritualism  not  devel- 

792 ;  the  aorist  predicative  par-  oped  in  the  time  of  the  early 

ticiple  asserting  the  same  act  prophets,  335 ;  the  mission  of  the 

used  with  all  the  modes  of  the  prophet  to  speak  only  of  his  own 

aorist,  794;  in  some  cases  the  time,  335;  many  assertions  in 

present  participle  asserts  the  same  the  book  calculated  to  mislead, 

act  as  the  leading  verb,  794;  338;  the  fundamental  assump- 

statementsof  leading  grammarians  tion  of  the  book  that  Moses 

on  the  subject,  795.  wrote  nothing  about  the  necessity 

Progress,Theological,TheTruePrin-  of  one  central  place  of  worship, 
ciple  of,  article  on,  by  President  j  340;  the  central  point  of  attack 

.lantes  II.  Fairchild,  573 ;  theology  |  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the 

as  knowledge  may  change,  573;  !  Old  Testament  is  the  Pentateuch, 

our  knowledge  of  God  as  gained  1  340 ;  its  Mosaic  origin  denied, 

i’roin  revelation  may  change,  574;  ;  341  ;  Mosaic  authorship  afiirmcd 

influence  on  theology  of  changes  !  at  the  time  of  Christ,  342 ;  practi- 

in  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  of  !  cability  of  introducing  a  new 

speculative  thought,  575;  men!  ritual  in  the  time  of  the  prophets, 

compelled  to  decide  what  place  to  !  314;  no  signs  of  surprise  at  the 

give  to  the  Scriptures,  576;  nc-  introduction  of  a  new  ritual,  345  ; 

cessity  of  changes  in  theological  no  indications  of  a  reform  in  the 

conceptions  and  statements,  577 ;  time  of  Isaiah,  346  ;  no  recorded 

advance  made  towards  a  recon-  historical  preparations  for  a  new 

ciliation  of  Arminianism  and  C.tI-  ritual,  348. 
vinism,  578;  progress  in  regard  |  R. 

to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  578 ;  Rawlinson’s,  George,  Religions  of 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  Ancient  World,  noticed,  427. 
its  origin,  579;  in  regard  to  re-  Reforming  our  English,  article  on, 
generation.  679;  probation,  580;  by  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  761  ;  Dic- 
ability  of  the  sinner,  580;  in  re-  tionary  of  the  London  Philolc^i  cal 
gard  to  the  Trinity,  581 ;  the  limit  Society,  761;  Pitman’s  attempt- 
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ed  reform  of  Enjjlish  writing  and 
spelling,  7G2;  some  of  the  most 
serious  faults  of  our  spelling  and 
writing,  704;  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  a  ease  of  violent  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  normal  methods 
of  growth  and  change,  70(5 ;  Pit¬ 
man’s  theory  that  thorough  work 
was  necessary,  707  ;  the  beauties 
of  Pitman’s  system,  708;  a  word 
must  be  pronounced  accurately 
before  its  sounds  can  be  analyzed, 
708;  changes  needed  in  speech 
as  much  .ns  in  spelling,  709  ;  usage 
in  pronunciation,  770;  real  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  study  of  the  growth  of 
English  wholly  within  our  own 
day,  771  ;  some  of  the  recent 
changes  in  words  bearing  on  the 
question  of  spelling,  772;  false 
pretences  as  to  usage  as  a  standard 
of  speech,  774;  a  review  of  the 
history  of  English  as  a  help  in  the 
way  of  reform,  775  ;  the  English 
not  the  Anglo-Saxon,  775  ;  the 
English  triumphs  over  the  French, 
777 ;  the  formation  of  the  English 
out  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  778;  a 
language  enriched  by  new  accu¬ 
mulations,  779  ;  pains  should  be 
taken  to  save  old  forms,  780  ;  the 
lawlessness  of  our  changes  in 
pronunciation  illustrated,  781 ;  the 
vanity  of  scholarslyp  as  regards 
spelling,  782;  the  preservation  of 
old  words  often  a  matter  of  aston¬ 
ishment,  784  ;  things  needed  for 
a  reform  in  our  language,  785. 

Reuss’s,  Edward,  History  of  the 
C.anon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  Christian  Church,  noticed,  01 0. 

Roos’s,  Fr.,  Die  Goschichtllclikeit 
des  Pentateuchs  ins  Resondcrc 
seines  Gesetzgebung,  noticed,  42.3. 
S. 

Schafl’s,  Philip,  D.D.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  015; 
Edition  of  the  Popular  Commen¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed.  018. 

Schoddc,  Prof.  George  II.,  article 
by,  201. 

Scrivener’s,  F.  H.  A..  Plain  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  001. 

Simon,  U.  W.,  D.D.,  article  by,  433. 


Smith,  Prof  Judson,  article  by,  153. 

Socrates,  a  Translation  of  the  Apol¬ 
ogy,  Crlto  and  Phaedo  of  Plato, 
noiiced,  210. 

Socrates,  A  Day  in  Athens  with, 
noticed,  023. 

Spence’s,  Rev.  Canon,  Thirty  Thou¬ 
sand  Thoughts,  noticed,  023. 

Stanley’s,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  West¬ 
minster  Sermons,  noticed,  205  ; 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  notieed, 
838. 

T. 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
The  Vocabulary  of  the,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  800; 
the  vocabulary  compareil  with 
that  of  the  New  Testament.  800  ; 
words  in  the  Teaching  not  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  800  ;  their 
number  and  class! fic.ation,  800  ; 
vocabulary  of  the  Teaching  com¬ 
pared  with  that  cf  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  808;  close  resemblance 
between  the  two,  812  ;  list  of 
merely  verbal  or  grammatical  dif¬ 
ferences,  813;  those  which  are 
more  than  merely  verbal,  814; 
words  not  taken  into  account, 
815. 

Thompson’s,  Augustus  C.,  D.D., 
Moravian  Missions,  noticed,  214. 

Thwing’s,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  American 
Colleges,  noticed,  214. 

Thwing,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  article  by, 
287. 

Toy’s  Quotations  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  830. 

Trumbull’s,  H.  Clay,Kadesh  Barnea, 
noticed,  009. 

W. 

Warren,  J,  P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  310. 

Weddell.  Rev.  J.  W.,  article  by,  24. 

Weiss’s,  Bernhard,  Lile  of  Christ, 
notieed,  013. 

Wilson’s,  Dr.  Andrew,  Chapters  on 
Evolution,  noticed,  209. 

Wordsworth’s  (ed.),  The  Gospel  .ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Mjitthew  (Lat. 
11553  ),  noticed,  834. 

Wright,  Prof.  G.  F.,  article  by,  309; 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible, 
noticed,  827. 

Y. 

Yorke’s,  J.  F.,  Notes  on  Evolution 
and  Christianity,  noticed,  211. 
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